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LAST NOTICE 

SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE LATIN CLUB— DEC 2, 1905 
Professor Benjamin L D'Ooge of flichigan State 
Normal College will address the club on the sub- 
ject, " Essentials and Non-Essentials" at the Hotel 
riarlborough, Thirty-fifth street and Broadway, 
New York City. Be sure to notify '• THE LATIN 
LEAFLET", 1050 Bergen street, Brooklyn, by 
postal card, if you intend to be present. ATTEND 
TO THIS NATTER NOW. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
Send money by money order or draft on New 
York. Checks on out-of-town banks cost us 1 0c 
each to collect. 

ELISION IN LATIN AND GREEK 
In Four Parts— Part II 

BY H W MAQOUN 

The word Hiatus means ' aperture ', ' gap ', 
and it seems to refer to a pause or break in 
the current of speech, such as would naturally 
occur between adjacent vowel sounds in dif- 
ferent words. Hiatus" is not merely the juxta- 
position of two vowel sounds, either distinct or 
similar, as many seem to suppose; for, as is 
already recognized in the grammars, there is 
no inherent reason why adjacent vowel sounds 
should produce hiatus in different words and 
not produce it in the same word; and there 
still remains a goodly number of Greek words, 
in which separate vowel sounds occur side by 
side, after all contractions have been allowed 
for. Where the consecutive vowel sounds 
blend together, there can be no hiatus. When 
they do not blend, but each stands out by it- 
self, so to speak, there is hiatus. 

The way in which the blending is accom- 
plished, is the important matter, if it is as- 
sumed that it is by the development of para- 
sitic consonantal sounds between the vowels, 
the development of parasitic consonantal 
sounds is not necessarily more difficult be- 
tween words than it is between syllables, al- 
though there is always a slight tendency to 
mark the end of a word in utterance, as distin- 
guished from the end of a syllable within a 
word. And, if the character of the vowel 
sounds is taken as a basis, Homer must still 
be reckoned with ; for he has untold instances, 
in which the same vowels that suffer elision at 
the end of a word are used within a word be- 
fore syllables beginning with a vowel. Does 



any one- suppose that hiatus existed within 
these uncontracted forms? But how was it 
avoided? Is it not clear that any blending of 
successive vowel sounds, however accom- 
plished, must prevent hiatus, and that where 
hiatus occurs there must have been a distinct 
pronunciation of each vowel sound, with a 
perceptible break or pause between the two? 
Such a break would naturally cause a labored 
utterance in any language, and a labored ut- 
terance is what hiatus clearly implies. Cf 
Quintilian, IX iv 33-40. Within a word this 
was plainly avoided in some way. Do not the 
forms of the latter Attic show that, where a 
single short vowel was followed in the same 
word by another vowel or by a diphthong, 
there was a strong tendency to blend the for- 
mer with the latter, by some means ? And did 
single long vowels, similarly placed, escape a 
similar fate? Would not the ultimate result 
of such a tendency naturally be a contraction, . 
such as these forms show? But, if this ten- 
dency existed within a word", may not a similar 
tendency have existed at its end also, at least 
to some extent? Might not crasis be the out- 
come of such a tendency carried to its logical 
conclusion, and elision a step in the same gen- 
eral direction? In short, what was there to 
hinder the final vowel sound in a case of elision 
from becoming obscure or colorless, just as 
certain sounds tend to become in modern lan- 
guages? In this form would it not blend 
readily with the vowel sound which followed, 
and so avoid hiatus? 

One other factor must be considered ; for, as 
has already been intimated, due weight must 
be given to the fact that the vowel ends a word 
in a case of elision, but not in a case of con- 
traction. This fact must influence to some ex- 
tent the method used in blending the first 
vowel with the second. There will always re- 
main a slight, though almost imperceptible 
break in the one case (elision), unless the 
blending is allowed to continue until it does 
sufficient violence to the two words to weld 
them into one (crasis). In the other case, the 
mind does not feel that an end has been reached 
with the conclusion of a syllable not final, and 
the tongue accordingly tends to blend the 
vowel sounds without a break. 
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This may be done in various ways. Pro- 
nunciation may slightly modify the vowel color 
of one of the sounds and so blend them to- 
gether, or some sort of a parasitic sound may 
be developed between the two. In whatever 
way it was actually.accomplished, the important 
fact is that the sounds were somehow blended. 
Are the contract forms of later Greek anything 
more than the logical outcome of such a ten- 
dency ? And is it to be wondered at that crasis 
was comparatively rare? Does it not even 
show clearly the analogical influence of con- 
traction? The use of the coronis indicates that 
the end of the first word was never really lost 
sight of; but KopavK does not mean the same 
thing as airo<rr/>o<£os. 

Apocope means ' cutting off ', and it must 
refer to the actual dropping of a final short 
vowel. What does elision mean? Does it 
necessarily contain the idea of ' dropping ' ? It 
is ordinarily defined at ' striking out ' ; but the 
verb laedo means 'to hurt by striking', 'to 
wound ', ' to injure ', ' to damage '. Is there 
anything in this of significance? Would not 
the destruction of the distinct character of the 
vowel sound, without dropping it altogether, 
be quite sufficient to meet all the requirements 
of the Latin word elisiof Is there no differ- 
ence in the pronunciation of Homeric ptt (peia) 
' easily ', and the later Attic pet, ' it flows ' ? 

But if elision has reference to the mutilation 
of a vowel rather than to its destruction, can 
the apostrophe stand for such a sound ? Is the 
meanipg of the word diroo-Tpo^os, ' turned 
away', helpful? Does it suggest a breaking 
off, a cutting off completely, or a twisting out 
of shape? And if the apostrophe does not 
stand for something of this kind, let us ask 
again, — Why is it there? Assuredly no apos- 
trophe is needed in elision to mark an " omit- 
ted " vowel. One is not needed in apocope, al- 
though in apocope the word may be further 
mutilated by a change of accent, a contingency 
which is relatively much more rare in elision. 
If each represents the dropping of a vowel, it 
ought certainly to be necessary for apocope 
also to use an apostrophe to mark the omission. 
My attention was first called to this matter 
by my studies in prosody. Experiments with 
a class in Vergil, made in the fall of 1898, had 
led to the discovery that a natural reading of 
the Latin words allowed every elided syllable 
to be pronounced without distorting the rhythm 
of the lines, the time beats showing that they 
were still metrical. See Proc of the Amer 
Phil Ass Vol XXXII (1901) pp civ-cxii ; Ibid 
Vol XXXIV (1903) pp xxiv-xxv and li-lv; 
and Bibliotheca Sacra Vol LX (Jan 1903) pp 



33-60, especially pp 35-44. It had struck me 
many years before, when I was taught to scan 
this author, that the omission of the elided syl- 
lables caused an unnatural and harsh prolonga- 
tion of the syllables which followed; and this 
feeling returned with added vigor, when I be- 
gan to teach Horace in 1893. 

My students at that time voted unanimously 
against the old method, as soon as the plan of 
slurring the syllables in was tried, although 
this method was far from satisfactory. The 
practice of stressing the syllables beginning the 
bars was soon abandoned, since it ruined not 
only the sense but also the poetry. An attempt 
to accent the words as in prose fared better; 
but it soon appeared that the accents tended to 
take on a slight elevation of pitch. This ten- 
dency seems to be general, wherever the plan 
is tried, although it may not be suspected ; and 
it fully accords with the growing conviction 
that Latin accent was a matter of pitch at least 
in the Classical period, rather than a form of 
stress. 

One step led on to another, until I became 
involved, early in 1899, in an extensive in- 
vestigation. Elision met me at every turn, and 
I was amazed to find that the Greek showed a 
capacity similar to that of the Latin. With a 
regularity that was singular, to say the least, 
the bars of Greek poetry showed a disposition 
to be defective in length wherever they con- 
tained an elided syllable. Lines of Homer, — 
read as the sense demanded but without con- 
scious regard to the meter, — when tested by 
the time beats, seemed to show that the feet 
containing elided syllables tended, as a rule 
(there were exceptions where correption might 
be suspected), to be too short for the tempo; 
and all such feet required a conscious check in 
the speed of utterance, if the lines were to be 
metrical, or capable of being divided into equal 
bars. 

This is hardly a normal condition ; for it is 
not likely that a Greek had any more difficulty 
in recognizing a line of poetry at sight than we 
have ; and, although we have no fixed quantity 
in English, we read poetry as poetry, and we 
do it instinctively. If, now, elision means the 
dropping of a vowel to avoid hiatus, or ' aper- 
ture ', in the pronunciation ; what is gained by 
the process, if it makes a gap, or ' hiatus ', in 
the meter, which must, as a rule, be filled by 
a slight conscious prolongation of a neighbor- 
ing vowel, in order to preserve the equality of 
the bars? Would such a condition of things 
tend to make a Greek recognize a line of poetry 
at sight? 



